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Editor’s Note 


In a few short years the concept of residential land devel- 
opment has changed. An integrated community instead of 
the individual lot has become a unit for planning. This 
community concept includes homes, apartments and shop- 
ping centers, as a unified development, together with the 
needed school and recreational facilities for completeness. 

Yet in most places, the zoning regulations are not geared 
to this new concept of development. The zoning is still 
based on the single lot interpretation. Where zoning has 
not recognized the broadened concept, it has acted as an 
impediment to good community development. 

The author of this article has had considerable experi- 


ence in the community development field; first, as a plan- 
ning technician faced with this problem: and, second, 
as one who found a workable solution. 

Mr. Tuemmler began his planning career with the New 
York City Planning Commission. Later he was Director 
of Planning for eleven years with the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, which has plan- 
ning and zoning jurisdiction over portions of Montgomery 
and Prince George’s Counties, Maryland, adjacent to the 
District of Columbia. Since January, 1953, he has headed 
his own firm of community planning and development con- 
sultants in Hyattsville, Maryland 


(Article begins on p. 3) 
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The Community Builders Handbook 


Now, a revised 





The Community Builders Handbook first appeared in 1947. 
edition is at the printers. Before this, three printings had been distributed. We 


in the Urban Land Institute feel that the wide and enthusiastic acceptance which 


the Handbook enjoys is a recognition and an endorsement of the work and 
effort of the Community Builders’ Council. 
Members Edition 
The new edition is not a reprint but a revision. This new Handbook 


becomes the Members Edition. As such, the book continues in the spirit of the 
late Jesse Clyde Nichols. In this way, his contribution to the work of develop- 
ing better communities is furthered through the recounting of recent experi- 
ences and practices of the Council’s present membership under the able chairman- 
ship of Hugh Potter. 


usefulness of the text as a reference and guide to the achievement that is the 


The enlargement of these accounts will thus augment the 


Council’s continuing purpose. 


A Standard Text 


In the development of better communities, the basic precepts remain un- 
altered. These led originally to the acceptance of the Handbook as a standard 
text and working manual. In the new edition, only details and applications 
have been changed. These reflect the recent trends and happenings in com- 
munity development. 

The 


lots has merged with the building of houses. 


process of subdividing raw land has been modified. The selling of 


The trend today is toward wide- 
This 


offering of house and lot carries with it the streets paved, the utilities installed, 


spread creation of a complete housing and community package. fuller 
and the neighborhood protected. This completeness is not a new concept in 
But to Builders’ 


demonstration that the offerings in today’s residential subdivisions are bringing 


community development. the Community Council it is a 
into being the hopes for better communities that are the Council’s goal. Behind 
the recent happenings remain the long-standing considerations that relate the 
complete development to the neighborhood and the larger community. 

These lead 


the Planned Community which appears in this issue. Though written from the 


basic considerations are reflected in the article on Zonin ¢ for 


point of view of the planner rather than the developer, we find close agree- 


ment in principles and objectives. 


Publication Date 


This is 
But we were certain that a quick reprinting of the previous version would not 
have fulfilled the book’s acknowledged role. So it had to be that the 


edition carried with it all the time-consuming effort involved in preparing a 


The Handbook has been out of print for ten months. regretted. 


new 


new publication. This fact is given in explanation. But even so, an apology 
is offered to the new members of the Institute, and to the many others who have 
We 
assured by our able printers, Byron S. Adams, that the Members Edition will 
be off the presses by the middle of May. 


been awaiting the revised Handbook, for the lag in its availability. are 
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L. F. EPPICH 


URBAN LAND regrets to inform its 
membership of the passing of Louis F. 
Eppich of Denver, Colorado, on April 
13 at the age of 86. 

Known as Lou to his associates, Mr. 
Eppich’s interest in the work of U.L.L., 
of which he was an Honorary Trustee, 
was as devoted as it was extended. He 
became a Trustee in 1941, and it was a 
rare occasion indeed when he was not 
available with his wise and cheerful 
counsel. 

Mr. Eppich was for 20 years a mem- 
ber of the Denver Planning Commis- 
sion and its President for over half of 
this period. He President of 
the National Association of Real Estate 


Boards during the early twenties, and 


was 


served in various capacities for Denver 
in connection with public works in that 
city. He leaves a vacancy that will be 


hard to fill. 
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ZONING FOR THE PLANNED COMMUNITY 


A number of recently enacted or 
amended zoning ordinances and several 
under consideration contain provisions 
for the encouragement and control of 
large scale housing or neighborhocd 
projects. 

This innovation stems from the urgent 
need for more effective, positive con- 
trols of land use and to provide an ad- 
ditional means for reserving or obtain- 
ing the necessary open space for com- 
munity facilities and to prevent over- 
crowding. 

The need for a new zoning approach 
to the control of land use became evi- 
dent to many planners and architects 
during the early years of World War II. 
Confronted with the task of preparing 
plans for whole communities to house 
workers in expanded war plants these 
designers! often found that existing 
zoning regulations thwarted their ef- 
forts making it impossible, in many in- 
stances, to achieve a satisfactory design 
or to provide within the community 
the different types of residence required 
to meet the needs of families of vary- 
ing size and circumstance. 

Others-** have noted the inadequa- 
cies of the traditional zoning ordinance 
in promoting the most desirable com- 
munity pattern, and have pointed the 
way toward correcting this deficiency 
by providing more flexible zoning con- 
trols or through other types of public 
participation to achieve sound neigh- 
borhocd development. 

Since this type of zoning control is 
new and experimental, its form, as 
found in a number of ordinances, is 
varied. Some regulations relating to 
groups of dwellings in a single project 
are confined to multi-family develop- 
ments mostly of the so-called “garden- 
apartment” type (Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia and Cincinnati, Ohio). Several 
provide controls for combinations of 
single, two, row or group and multi- 
family dwellings (Hartford, Connecti- 
cut and Cleveland, Ohio).4 

Generally, the regulations governing 
group developments, recognizing (as 


See ‘“Zoning—an Impediment to Good De 
sign?” by Arthur C. Holden, F.A.I.A. Pro- 
gressive Architecture (Pencil Points) No- 
vember 1946. 

See Zoning and Civic Development, Con- 
struction and Civic Development Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

See “Housing Design, Part 1", Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, 1952. 

‘See Information Report No. 27, June 1951, 
‘Zoning for Group House Developments”, 
published by American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 
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one ordinance states it) that the ar- 
rangement “makes it impractical to ap- 
ply the requirements of this ordinance 
to individual building units in the 
group”, waive the specific requirements 
regarding use, height and area appli- 
cable in conventional zones and rely 
instead upon approval by the planning 
commission or zoning board of the site 
or general development plan which 
may be accepted if it is in accord with 
the general or comprehensive plan for 
the community. Density control is 
sometimes employed and in most cases 
a minimum project area is established 
and single ownership required. But in 
too many cases absence of adequate 
standards or guiding principles invite 
arbitrary or inconsistent decisions. 
Furthermore, the developer is without 
specific or tangible provisions in the 
regulations so that he may be guided 
in keeping his preposals within accept- 
able limits. 


Prince George’s County, Md. 


In a zoning ordinance for the Mary- 
land-Washington Regional District in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland en- 
acted by the County Commissioners in 
1949, detailed provisions, standards and 
guiding principles are set forth. A new 
zone, appropriately designated an R.P.C. 
(Planned Community) Zone, permits 
the development of a large tract as a 
complete neighborhood unit having a 
range of dwelling types, the necessary 
local shopping facilities and off-street 
parking parks, playgrounds, 
school sites and other community fa- 
cilities. It is required that the area 
shall be adaptable to complete com- 
munity development, being bounded by 
major thoroughfares, railroads or other 
external barriers and shall have within 
or through it no physical barrier that 
will tend to impair the integrity of the 
community. 

Population density is limited to eight 
families per gross acre, all of the area 
up to the centerline of bounding streets 
being included except large regional 
parks, flood, swamp or marsh land and 
areas devoted to non-residential use. 


areas, 


The areas proposed as a_ planned 
community must be in one ownership, 
or if in several, the owners must file 
jointly, and the tract must be of suf- 
ficient size to provide housing accom- 
modations for a minimum of about 500 
families at the permissible gross density 
when the area is fully developed. 


Along with the application for zon- 
ing map amendment an overall general 
development plan and other data must 
be submitted to the planning commis- 
sion which must consider all aspects 
of the plan including its relationship 
to other areas and its suitability for the 
proposed use. 

If the plan is approved and the zon- 
ing map amendment granted by the 
County Commissioners, the developers 
before proceeding with actual building 
must submit to the planning commis- 
sion a final plan to which they certify 
by formal agreement their willingness 
(binding upon their heirs and assigns) 
to comply.. This plan upon adoption by 
the Commission becomes an Official 
Plan, amendable only by the procedures 
set forth for the original plan.* 


San Francisco 


In contrast to the detailed provisions 
ef the Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land regulations, the proposed zoning 
ordinance for the City and County of 
San Francisco provides a more flexible 
envelope for governing the planned 
community. Described as a “Planned 
Unit Development” in the San Fran- 
cisco proposals, such a development 
will be permitted as a conditional use 
in residential and commercial districts. 
Authorizations for a conditional use 
may be granted by the Planning Com- 
mission after public hearing. The Com- 
mission may authorize the “Planned 
Unit Development” as submitted or 
may modify, adjust or amend it before 
acceptance. 

As in the Prince George’s Ordinance. 
a general development plan and other 
significant data must accompany the 
application. The tract may be in single 
or joint ownership or may be all or 
part of a redevelopment project area, 
and at least 3 acres in area. 


Alexandria, Va. 


Alexandria, Virginia, in an amend- 
ment enacted in 1952 (Ordinance 759— 
Article VIII of Chapter XXVIII City 
Ccde) provided for a “Community 
Unit Plan”. The intent of the amend- 
ment is to provide for planned devel- 
cpment as an integral unit of residen- 
tial areas of at least 25 acres in area 

For detailed provisions of Prince George's 
County, Maryland R.P.C. (Planned Commu- 
nity) Zone, see page 8 

For detailed provisions of San Francisco's 


nroposed regulations for a Planned Unit De- 
velopment, see page 7 
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(or at least 10 acres if in a single zone) 
with particular attention to community 
facilities, flexible placing of buildings, 
grouping of open space and accessory 
facilities, and inclusion of neighbor- 
hood shopping area; providing such 
land is not detrimental to general char- 
acter of neighborhood. The adopted 
Community Unit Plan need not con- 
form in all respects to regulations con- 
tained in other sections of the regula- 
tions relating to the use of land or 
structure or the location thereof or to 
the area of open space. The Com- 
munity Unit Plan runs with the land 
(like a covenant or deed restriction) 
until the plan is amended or revoked. 

The total number of dwelling units 
permitted in any Community Unit 
Plan may not exceed “the sum total of 
dwelling units permitted under Article 
III. as applied to the zone or zones 
embraced in the development”. Areas 
dedicated to parks and playgrounds 
and those dedicated or reserved for 
schools or other public structures are 
included in computing allowable num- 
ber of families in any zone, but areas 
dedicated for streets and alleys are 
excluded from such computation. 

The gross floor area of all buildings 
is limited to the “sum total of the al- 
lowable floor area of buildings per- 
mitted under Article III, within 300 
feet of the boundary of project” in any 
single family zone which is part of a 
multi-zone development, the permis- 
sible total number of dwelling units 
per acre ranges from 4 to 16, but the 
Council may require land in the de- 
velopment contiguous to other lands 
(outside) to conform to the require- 
ments of the adjacent zone. 

The amendment provides in lengthy 
and complicated detail for hearings 
both upon a preliminary plan and 
later, after a report on the preliminary 
plan, the developer may file an appli- 
cation for formal adoption of the Com- 
munity Unit Plan. Additional hear- 
ings are then held and ample safe- 
guards in the requirement of a three- 
fourths majority are provided to pre- 
vent hastily or ill-conceived plans from 
being approved. 

Despite these apparent 
developers have been accused of “load- 
ing” big projects with apartment units 
and not building as many single family 
dwellings as desired by the Planning 
Commission. Adjacent property own- 
ers have protested the use of the 
“weighted density provision” by which 
apartments have been allowed in single 
family zones. As a consequence of the 
somewhat indefinite aspects of the reg- 


safeguards 
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ulations and public dissatisfaction with 
the developments in several instances, 
the City Council in recent action sus- 
pended consideration of new projects 
under the Community Unit Plan, pend- 
ing the outcome of a restudy of the 
matter to be undertaken by the Plan- 
ning Commission. 


Pittsburgh 


The City of Pittsburgh, now in the 
midst of extensive zoning ordinance 
revision, added to its existing regula- 
tions in 1950 provisions under Use Dis- 
tricts exceptions relating to “large scale 
neighborhood housing projects”. 

This section (Article IV-A, Section 
17A-D, incl.) permits in any district, 
except heavy industrial, a housing 
project comprising any kind or class of 
dwelling which may also exceed the 
established height limitations provided 
the total area involved is at least 35 
acres of which not less than 12 acres are 
to be used for dwelling lots. Border lots 
must be developed in conformity with 
regulations imposed on adjoining or 
opposite properties. Minimum dis- 
tances between main buildings in the 
project are set up to a height-distance 
ratio. 

No provision, however, is made for 
schools, playgrounds or other com- 
munity facilities, these being desig- 
nated in the Master Plan within “resi- 
dential improvements districts” which 
may include single and multi-family 
dwellings and neighborhood shopping 
centers. 


Canada 


Recognition of the importance of 
neighborhood unit or planned com- 
munity regulation providing a range of 
dwelling types has strong backing in 
Canada. A recent publication’ says: 
“Supported by provincial legislation for 
community planning a_ considerable 
number of Canadian municipalities are 
now in the process of planning their 
future residential development. Many 
of these plans are based on the concep- 
tion of the neighborhood as a self-con- 
tained community unit. This provides 
a framework within which a housing 
project may form either the whole or 
a part of a neighborhood. A municipal- 
ity is entitled to set out the general 
scheme of neighborhood design by vir- 
tue of its powers to plan the street sys- 
tem, to acquire public open space, to 
locate public buildings to provide mu- 
nicipal service, to control the uses of 
land. Opportunities for planning resi- 
dential areas by more direct action 


have now been provided by Section 35 
of the National Housing Act through 
which the Federal and Provincial gov- 
ernments may jointly acquire and de- 
velcp land for residential use. 

“The examples illustrated here* are 
projects of neighborhood design car- 
ried out by single developers, either 
public or private. To impose a scheme 
of neighborhood design upon a number 
of independent landowners and house- 
builders is obviously a more difficult 
task. This is, however, the normal con- 
dition and we cannot depend upon 
the rare opportunities for large-scale 
single-ownership development. For 
this reason the progress of housing de- 
sign depends very much upon the 
capacity of municipal planning staffs 
to use in an understanding way the 
powers and techniques that are at their 
disposal under provincial legislation. 
Particularly must the powers of land- 
use control, through zoning bylaws, be 
applied so as to bring about an organic 
arrangement of the component parts of 
a neighborhood; land must be set aside 
for shopping centers and open spaces, 
provision must be made for the various 


types of housing that are required 
within a well-balanced neighborhood 
community. Zoning which segregates 


each type of housing into large uniform 
districts may actually defeat the aims 
of neighborhood planning and good 
housing design.” (Italics by author) 

Undoubtedly some zoning authorities 
who are adherents to the traditional 
forms may question the validity of a 
planned community zone which per- 
mits a range of dwelling types, there- 
fore seeming to negate the whole con- 
cept of zoning which calls for separa- 
tion of uses by districts in which reg- 
ulations are uniform. But as Dr. 
Samuel Johnson said, “Nothing will 
ever be attempted if all possible objec- 
tions must first be overcome.” Zoning 
which segregates each type of housing 
into large districts may actually defeat 
the aims of neighborhood planning and 
good housing design. 

Edmonston is one of the Canadian 
cities where the principles of neighbor - 
hood planning and zoning have been 
successfully applied. Recognizing the 
fact that it is not always possible to 
await the private development of large 
tracts as integrated neighborhood units, 
the town planning department defines 
neighborhood areas so that their de- 
velopment is planned, approved and 
serviced in an orderly progression. The 
opportunity to carry out this detailed 


*“Housing Design, Part 1,’’ Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, On- 
tario, 1952 
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planning scheme was made possible in 
part, through ownership of a large 
number of lots that had reverted to the 
city some years ago. A portion of the 
land in each neighborhood has been 
converted through zoning from single 
family dwelling use to use for apart- 


ments, duplex and row housing, 
thereby considerably increasing the 


population supported by public invest- 
ment in municipal services and creat- 
ing better balanced neighborhoods.* 

It must be recognized, too, as we are 
reminded by Zoning and Civic Devel- 
opment” that “The police power is a 
flexible instrument, which, through due 
legislative action and, to some. extent, 
judicial determination, can be adjusted 
and expanded to meet the new and 
changing conditions of society at any 
given time: always, however, within 
the limit of reasonableness. This point 
is very important. From it stems the 
capacity to adjust and improve zoning 
regulations to meet the increasing com- 
plexity of urban life. If this were not 
so, zoning—or for that matter—any 
regulation under the police power, 
might cease to be of public benefit and 
become, instead, a block to progress.” 


Do They Work? 


Perhaps the best test for determining 
the value of the “planned community”, 
“community unit” or “planned unit de- 
velopment” one package type of zone 
is—how has it worked? 

In Prince George’s County, Maryland 
several large scale neighborhood proj- 
ects have been planned and are devel- 
oped or under construction. Two of 
these illustrated have been planned 
since the adoption of the new zoning 
ordinance and meet all the planned 
community requirements imposed by 
the regulations. 


In the Marlow Heights Project, 
now under construction, an_ irregu- 
larly shaped 177 acre tract. adja- 


cent to an existing community, was 
planned for 1,268 families at a gross 
density of 7.6 families or 26 persons per 
acre. A 12 acre school site located 
adjacent to a 16 acre stream valley 
parkway is provided and an additional 
612 acre park is located centrally in 
the area devoted to multi-family use. 
Garden type apartment dwellings, one 
family semi-detached and one family 
detached dwellings compris2 the hous- 
ing. A neighborhood shopping center 
is situated at the intersection of the 


~See “Housing Design, Part 2, General 
Mortgage and Hoi :ing Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ontario, 1953. 


See footnote 2, page 3 
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main access street and a_ bordering 
major highway. Another boundary 
road is an express highway to which 
there is no direct from the 
project. 

The land uses are compatible with 
those in the adjacent subdivision, the 
adjoining areas being devoted to the 
same types of housing as planned for 
the project. 

In the Palmer Park project, a 
450 acre tract was proposed for de- 
velopment and approved in the summer 
of 1953. Actual development has just 
begun. Here housing is provided for 
2,756 families at a gross density of 6.7 
families or 23 persons per acre. Fifty- 


access 
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four acres have been reserved for park 
purposes and will be donated to the 
Park and Planning Commission as areas 
are developed. 
of 16 acres for an elementary-junior 
high school, the other a 12-acre site for 
an elementary school will provide ade- 
quately for the 1.650 children of school 
age expected in the community. A 
small (6.7 acre) neighborhood shopping 
area is centrally located in the tract 
near other community facilities, church 
sites and a fire department site. The 
western portion of the tract, compris- 
ing 33.7 acres, is near adjacent indus- 
trial and second commercial develop- 
ment. It has been reserved for gen- 


Two school sites, one 
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eral commercial use to be developed 
eventually as a large shopping center. 
The entire tract is bounded by majo! 
The internal street system 
is laid out to discourage through traffic 
Adjoining parcels not part of the 
project were included in the layout so 
that eventually when they are devel- 
oped they, too, will form an integral 
part of the planned community. 
Turning our attention now to a proj- 
ect across the continent we find in the 
Diamond Heights Redevelopment Proj- 
ect an application of the “Planned Unit 
Development” principle as embodied in 
the proposed San Francisco Zoning Or- 
dinance. The tentative plan (page 1) 
for the redevelopment of Diamond 
Heights was prepared jointly by the 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 
and the Department of City Planning.!” 
Diamond Heights, a rugged, centrally 
situated section of the city was laid cut 
vears ago in the conventional gridiron 
pattern which completely ignored the 
terrain. Because of the street layout, 


thorofares 


the numerous ownerships of lots and 
parcels and the lack of utilities the 
area has remained virtually undevel- 
oped, only 158 houses having been built 
in the 325 acre area. Other sections of 
the city, and indeed the entire Bay 
area have nearly encompassed it. 

The tract, designated a redevelop- 
ment area in 1950, has been redesigned 
into a model community with up-to- 
date neighborhood and community fa- 
cilities and sites for 2,300 dwelling 
units to house an estimated 7,500 per- 
sons. (Gross density 23 persons or 7 
families per acre). 

The plan, which is in accord with 
the City’s Master Plan, provides gen- 
erously for parks, playgrounds and 
schools. Streets are laid out to make 
the various facilities and dwelling 
areas readily accessible but discourage 
through traffic. Because of the nature 
of the terrain, streets are supplemented 
by pedestrian paths and stairways con- 
necting different levels of the project 
area and providing access to informal 
observation points atop the _ three 
promontories 

A variety of dwellings is proposed. 
Areas for single family homes, in close 
proximity to the elementary school are 
mainly in the gentle hill side slopes 
Glen Canyon. Steeper 
sites are reserved for multi-family 
dwellings Areas between those de- 
voted to single and multi-family units 
are to be used for semi-detached and 


overlooking 


Diamond Heights, a report on the tenta- 
tve redevelopment plan, The San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency in cooperation wit! 
the Department of City Planning, 1951 
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row houses, providing a gradual transi- 
tion in housing types. A neighborhood 
center designed to be the focal point 
of community activity is conveniently 

along the principal 
Here, grouped around a central 
plaza, will be found the retail shops, 
the library and churches. 

A Canadian project embodying the 
planned community principle is Mano: 
Park, Ottawa, a residential develop- 
ment begun in 1946 which contains 
three types of housing accommodations. 

The planning and construction of the 
main area were carried out by private 
developers, with NHA loans on about 
450 bungalows, 1!2 story and 2 story 
houses. To this have been added a row 
housing group of 204 units and a group 
of 500 apartments. All are conven- 
iently related with the central school 
site and shopping center. The neigh- 
borhood is protected on the south by 
Federal District Commission Parklands 
and on the west by the larger private 
prceperties of Rockcliffe Park Village.'! 


located 
street. 


access 


The Integrated Community 


All of these plans, it will be noted, 
possess certain characteristics in com- 
mon. Each is a neighborhood complete 
with schools, parks, churches and other 
community or cultural buildings. Each 
has a range of dwelling types so that 
families having different requirements 
can find appropriate housing in the 
neighborhood. Each neighborhood is 
laid out so that through traffic is dis- 
couraged, providing a factor of safety 
for children, absent in instances where 
children must cross busy highways to 
get to school. Shopping areas are 
limited and not strung along the 
highway. 

Compare this type of 
community with much of the develop- 
ment that has taken place, especially 


integrated 


in cur suburban areas during the past 
10 years. Many communities reveal, 
as far as the eye can see, an unending 
procession of little uniform houses, on 
little uniform lots, all set back equally 
from the street like’ well-drilled 
soldiers in a row, with no variation in 
roof line or height. The whole de- 
pressing aspect is enhanced by the fact 
that trees, if any, are ridiculous, 
spindly replacements of majestic pred- 
ecessors who fell victim to the blade 
and the bulldozer as the developer 
compounded the crimes in his weary 
enterprise by substituting, through 
area grading, a flat uniformity of con- 


From “Housing Design, Part 1’ 


tour in contrast to the more interest- 
ing variations in terrain provided by 
nature. 

The years since World War II have 
seen much of this kind of development 
Tract after tract has been subdivided 
and built in a never ending pattern and 
all too often without adequate provi- 
sion for open space in the form of 
parks, playgrounds, school sites or just 
plain unspoiled wooded land. Sir 
Raymond Unwin, who described the 
same thing in his native England 45 
years ago said, “. governing bodies 
have looked on helplessly while estate 
after estate around their towns has 
been covered with buildings without 
any provision having been made fo! 
open spaces, school sites, or any othe 
public needs. The owner’s main inter- 
est, too often his only one, has been to 
produce the maximum increase of 
value or of ground rent possible fo: 
himself by crowding upon the land as 
much building as it would hold. The 
community, through its representative 
bodies, having watched the value of 
land forced up to its utmost limit, has 
been obliged to come in at this stage 
and purchase at these ruinous values 
such scraps of land as may have been 
left, in order to satisfy in an indifferent 
manner important public needs.” ! 

Sir Raymond was writing about the 
difficulties of English communities nea1 
the turn of the century, lacking the 
regulatory machinery to promote sound 
development. It might have been 
written today and, sadly enough, ow: 
American communities in which this 
uninspired development has occurred, 
more often than not, have regulations 
for the subdivision of land and zoning 
ordinances, the major administrative 
tools employed by planners in shaping 
the pattern of the community. 


What Has Been Lacking? 


In some instances undoubtedly there 
has been lack of advance planning to 
provide an intelligent guide for com- 
munity needs; in other cases growth 
came so rapidly and at a rate so fa: 
exceeding expectations that it was 
well nigh impossible to plan for, re- 
serve, or acquire necessary areas fo! 
public use in advance of need. 

But the negative aspects of most zon- 
ing ordinances has been a factor, too 
Most zoning ordinances, bound by 
tradition, have a tendency to become 
straight-jacketed molds which guide 


*“Town Planning in Practice’ by Raymond 
Unwin, T. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace 
London, 1909 
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community development along quite 
unflexible lines. 
The segregation of residential uses, 


the establishment of minimum lot sizes, 
vards, bulding restriction lines, build- 
ing height limitations, and other mini- 
mum requirements have inclined many 
developers, and, indeed, even the of- 
ficials administering the regulations to 
regard these requirements as_ stand- 
ards. Forward looking developers are 
aware of the need for a different ap- 
proach to community development. 

At last year’s (1953) National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders Convention, 
a panel of homebuilders, architects, 
planners, bankers and realtors agreed 
that people buy neighborhoods, and 
builders to stay in competition will 
have to sell house and community in 
one well-designed package. 

House and Home Magazine (May 
1953) reporting on this Convention 
says * ‘Planned communities’ is a phrase 
with pulling power. But it takes more 
than a phrase to sell a neighborhood 
that hasn’t yet been built, to convince 
a prospect that a model house and a 
raw stretch of potato field will grow 
into a neighborhood that he will be 
happy to live in.” 

Yes, prospective home purchasers are 
increasingly aware that in buying a 
house they are investing in more than 
a structure on a lot. They have seen 
their friends who bought when any- 
thing would sell, fight for schools, for 
playgrounds, and against the intrusion 
of unwarranted zoning changes in up- 
hill efforts to create and protect neigh- 
borhood values and stability. The days 
of selling a house on the basis of its 
gadgets of dish-washing machines, 
chromium plated fixtures, door chimes 
and pseudo picture windows that look 
out on a dreary vista are drawing to 
a close. It is up to everyone who has 
a stake in the future of American com- 
munities to work toward the achieve- 
ment of better neighborhood design 
and control. 

The Neighborhood Unit, expounded 
by Clarence Arthur Perry!* nearly a 
quarter century ago still provides the 
guiding principles of sound community 
design. What is needed—and has been 
for too long a time—is an awakening 
on the part of planning and zoning 
bodies to the possibilities of effectuat- 
ing, at least in part, the Neighborhood 
Unit through a bolder and broader ap- 
plication of the zoning powers, the ob- 
jectives of the planned community. 


Vol. 7, Monograph £1, Neighborhood and 
Community Planning, Regional Survey otf 
New York and its Environs, Regional Plan 
Association, 1929 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PROVISIONS IN 
SELECTED ZONING ORDINANCES 


San Francisco (Proposed) 


Uses. The 
make 


Planning 
hear and determi- 
applications for the au- 
Conditional Uses 


Sec. 204. CONDITIONAL 
Commission shall 
regarding 
thorizations of the 
in the district regulations of this ordinance 
The procedure in 
hereinafter specified 


nations 
listed 
such 


cases shall be as 


A. Application. An 
the owner, or authorized agent of the owner, 
of the involved filed in 
the office of the Department of City Plan- 
ning upon a form prescribed therefor. which 


application verified by 


property shall be 


shall contain or be 
formation 
206 


accompanied by all in- 


required as provided in Section 


B. Public Hearing. Upon receipt of 
verified application, the Zoning 
trator shall make necessary 
and studies for a report 
lated thereto, which shall be 
mitted at the public The Zoning 
Administrator shall set a reasonable time and 
place for the public hearing thereon by the 
Planning Commission and shall give 
of the time, place and purpose of each such 
hearing in the same manner as provided for 
hearings on the reclassificaton of property 
in Section 205 A record of pertinent infor- 
mation presented at the public hearing shall 
be made and maintained as part of the perm- 
record relative to the application 


such 
Adminis- 
investigations 
upon the facts re- 
report sub- 
hearing. 


notice 


anent 


C. Determination. After the public hearing 
thereon, the Planning Commission 
thorize a conditional use to be located within 
any district in which the particular condition- 
al use is permitted by the use regulations of 
this ordinance, if the evidence presented at 
the hearing is such as to establish beyond 


may au- 


reasonable doubt 


1.That the proposed use at the particular 

location is necessary or desirabe to provide 
facility which will contribute 
to the general well-being of the neighbor- 
hood or the community, and 


a setvice or 


tN 


. That such use will not, under the 
stances of the particular case, be 
mental to the health, 
welfare of persons residing or working in 
the vicinity, or property or 
improvements in the vicinity, and 


circum- 
detri- 
safety or general 


injurious to 


3. That the proposed use will comply with the 
regulations and conditions specified in this 
ordinance for such use 


D. Conditions When authorizing a condi- 
provided herein, the Planning 
shall prescribe additional 
conditions as are in its opinion necessary to 
secure the objectives of this ordinance. The 
violation of any condition so imposed 
constitute a violation of this ordinance. 


tional use as 


Commission such 


shall 


E. Delegation. The Planning Commission 
may delegate to a committee of one or more 
of its members, or to the Zoning Adminis- 
trator, the holding of the hearing required 
by Paragraph B of this section. The delegate 
or delegates shall submit to the Commission 
a record of the hearing, together with a 
report of findings and recommendations rel- 
ative thereto, for the consideration of the 
Commission in acting upon the authorization 
of the conditional use. 


F. Planned Unit Development 
Planned Unit 


The author- 


ization of a Development as 





described herein, shall be subject to the fol- 


lowing additional conditions The Planning 
Commission may authorize the development 
as submitted or may modify, alter, adjust 


or amend the plan before authorization, and 


in authorizing it may prescribe other condi- 
tions as provided in Paragraph D. The De- 
velopment as authorized shall be subject to 
all conditions so imposed, and 


other 


shall be ex- 
provisions of this 
extent specified in the 


cepted from ordi- 


nance only to the 


authorization 


1) The 
by an 


application must be 


development 


accompanied 
plan 
dimensions and 
structures, of parking 
areas, if any, to be reserved for 
streets, parks, playgrounds, school sites and 
other open spaces, with such other pertinent 
information as may be necessary to a de- 
that the 


over-all showing 


the use or uses, locations 


of proposed spaces 


and of 


termination contemplated arrange- 


ment or use make it desirable to apply reg- 
ulations and requirements differing from 
those ordinarily applicable under this ordi- 
nance 

2) The tract or parcel of land involved 
must be either in one ownership or the 


subject of an application filed 
owners of all the 


jointly by the 


property included or by 


the Redevelopment Agency of the City. It 
must constitute all or part of a Redevelop- 
ment Project Area, or if not must eithe: 


include an area of at least three acres or be 
bounded on all sides by streets 
the boundary 
tive use districts 


public open 


spaces or lines of less restric- 


(3) The proposed development must be de- 
signed to produce an environment of 
and desirable character, and 
standards of open space and 
reserved off-street 
quate for the occupancy 


least equivalent to 
terms of 


stable 
must provide 
permanently 
parking ade- 
proposed, and at 
required by the 
this ordinance for such occupancy 
in the zoning district. It must include 
vision for recreation areas to meet the needs 
of the anticipated population, or as 
fied in the Master Plan 


areas for 
those 

pro- 
speci- 


(4) A conditional 
contain, as an integral part of a residential 
development, a shopping center for service 
to the residents, if designed as a unit of 
limited size and controlled by more restric- 
tive and specific 
sult from a 
used to a C 


5) No commercial use of any Planned 
Unit Development in any R district shall be 
authorized except as provided in item 4, and 
except an office building or buildings to be 
occupied primarily by administrative, 
cal, accounting or business 
where the 
involve any of the 


use of this category may 


regulations than would re- 
reclassification of the 
district 


area so 


cleri- 
research organi- 
does not 


zations, principal use 


following: 
(a) The handling or 
ises Of any 


display on the prem- 
merchandise, or the rendering 
of any merchandising services except as per- 
mitted as an accessory use for the accommo- 
dation of the occupants, 
(b) Frequent personal 
members or customers or 


clients, 
other persons not 


visits of 


employed on the premises, 
(c) Show windows or 
kind 


G. Change in Conditions. The Planning 
Commission may receive applications, sub- 
ject to the same regulations and procedures 
as those which apply to new conditional uses, 
to modify or waive any condition imposed 
by it in authorizing a conditional use. or 


exterior display ad- 
vertising of any 
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stipulation continued 1: 
After 
Waive 


isions of Section 19 
it may modify or 

and any covenant rela- 
lat such change or 
the preservation ot 

right of the applic 

actical difficulties or 

and would be consisten 


lis ordinance 


Prince George’s County, Md. (1943) 


19.0 The reguations shall 


ply ir l Zones 


19.1 Applicatior 
reas where large-scale complete 
development is planned 
owners may file applicatior 
inclusion of the area within t 
R-P-C Zone. Such applications shall t 
accepted for consideration unde} 
lowing lit 


condi 


10ns 


19.2 Conditions, General 


19.21 The ar 


2 proposed shall be 


1) ownership or, if in several ow 
the proposal for zoning map 
nt shall be filed jointly bs 


erships, tl 
amendme 


n prope 


included the plan 
e area shall be large enough t 
permit the development of a com- 
plete community or neighborhood 
having range of dwelli types 
necess shopping facilities 
and of parking compounds 
parks ounds, or. reservation 
of al th tor, and reservatio! 
for education facilities whereve 
these are deemed necessary, and for 
business and industry to provide 
local employment opportun 1 
appropri located and 


ately 
v wit 
mor WIT! 


\ the General Plar 

The area shall be adaptable to cor 
plete community development, being 
bounded by majo! thoroug 
streets, railroads, or 
barriers and, as far 
have within or through 
thoroughfare or other pl 

lich will tend to 

or commu! 


other 


i} 
as possil 


ipany Applicatior 
the applicaticr 
ion of the area, there 
submitted a tentative, over-all 
ment plan which shall show 
a) Topography 
b) Proposed street systen 
c) Proposed lot layout 
d) Proposed reservatior 
parkways, playgrot 
sites, and other open spaces 
Proposed location of neighbor- 
pbusiness area and 
street parking space 
Types of dwellings and pe 


parks 


schor 


hood 


. a +} 
c area proposea 


Proposed location of dwell ‘ 
garages and/or parking spaces 
A tabulation of the total nun 
acres in the proposea 
project and the percentage 
thereof designated for each of 
the proposed dwellins type 
neighborhood retail business 
oth non-residential uses, off 
street parking, streets parks 
schoos, and other reservations 
A tabulation of over-all density 

eross acre 

inary plans and elevations 
dwelling types 


ber of 


several 
19.4 Specific juirements 
Large-scale community dev I 
shall be subject to the following requ 


ments 


The over-all density shall 
exceed eight (8) dwelling 
per gross acre 

b) The area proposed for develop- 
ment shall be of sufficient size 
to provide living space for a 
minimum of approximately five 
hundred (500 families at the 
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permissible gross density whe 
fully developed 


41 For the purposes of this section, the 
gross area shall include all land 
within the area intended for use for 
residence, residential parking space 
reservation for community recrea- 
tional and educational facilities, in- 
terior streets and to the center line 
of bounding streets but not over 
fifty (50) feet from the property 
lines abutting such streets 
Areas used or reserved for large 
regional parks or parkways, land 
subject to recurring flood, swamp o1 
ma sh land and non-residential uses 
shall be excluded in computing the 


gross area 


imission Consideration 
Upon receipt of application for zon- 
ing map amendment and accompany- 
ing plan meeting the foregoing re- 
quirements, the same shall be taken 
under consideration by the Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall conside1 
the general plan for the community, 
the location, arrangement, and size 
of lots, parks, school sites, and other 
ese! vations of open space; the loca- 
tion, width, and grade of streets: the 
location and arrangement of park- 
ing spaces; the location, arrange- 
ment, and height of building 
locatior wrrangement, and a : f 
neighborhood business areas and ac- 
cessory parking spaces; the gross 
densities proposed for the. entire 
area; and such other features as will 
contribute to the orderly and har- 
monious development of the area, 
with due regard to the character of 
tl neig rhood and its peculia 
suitability for any one or more of the 
proposed uses 


The Commission may approve the 
tentative plan as submitted, or be- 
fore approval, may require that the 
applicant modify, alter, adjust, or 
amend the plan 


Upon approval of a tentative plan 
the Commission shall transmit the 
same, together with the application 
for Zoning Map Amendment, to the 
Clerk of the District Council, who 
all, in accordance with the pro- 
ions of Section 30.0, advertise the 
»posed amendment for public 


nearing 


If the proposed amendment is ap- 
proved by the District Council and 
the land placed in the R-P-C Zone, 
the owner or owners, before begin- 
ning development, shall submit a 
final plan to the Commission 


The final plan, after adoption by 
Commission, shall be deemed ’ 
ficial Plan The Official Plan shall 
be signed by the Commission's Chair- 
man and Secretary-Treasurer and b: 
the property owner, who by formal 
agreement shall certify to the Dis- 
trict Council his willingness to abide 
by the conditions and terms of the 
adopted plan. The Commission shail 
file with the District Council a certi- 
fied copy of the Official Plan for eac 
development included in an R-P-(¢ 
Zone 


19.56 An Official Plan for an area included 
in the R-P-C Zone may be amended 
the procedure therefor to be the sam«¢ 
as in the case of the original plar 

See Sections 19.1 to 19.55, inclusive 


19.6 Uses Permitted—No building, structure, or 
land shall be used; and no building o1 
structure shall be hereafter erected, struc- 
turally altered, enlarged, or maintained 
except for one or more of the followin 
uses 
19.61 All uses permitted in the R-R, R-55 

R-35, R-20, R-18, R-10, C-1, C-2, I-l 
and I-2 Zones, subject to the regu 
lations set forth for the Zone i: 
which such uses are permitted a 
in accordance with any additional 
regulations and restrictions imposed 
by this Section 


7 


19.7 Area, Height, and Other Requirements 
As specified for the Zones in which sucl 
uses are permitted and in accordance wit! 
any additional regulations imposed by 
this Section 


Author’s Comment 


Certain modifications might be made ir 
the Prince George's regulations to make it 
more flexible so that it would be in harmony 
with the density limits in adjacent areas. Fo: 
example, instead of applying, throughout the 
jurisdiction, the gross density figure of eight 
families per acre, a sliding scale might be used 
so that in outlying areas the over-all density 
would be compatible with the low residential 
densities. In the inlying areas where higher 
densities prevail, the scale could be adjusted 
upward and smaller units of land could be 
adapted to planned community use. Another 
modification might be a limitation on the per- 
centage of residential area to be devoted to 
multiple-family use. As written in the origi- 
nal draft of the ordinance, this section limited 
to 25°. of the gross area the land to be de- 
Such a limi- 
tation becomes particularly important when 


voted to multiple-family use 
a larger than normal percentage of area is 
devoted to open space since, to achieve the 
gross density permitted in the regulations, it 
is necessary to overload the remaining area 
with multiple-family dwellings. 

For an excellent treatise on the determina- 
tion of appropriate standards for residential 
density consult “Planning the Neighborhood” 
prepared in 1948 by the American Public 
Health Association, Committee on Housing 
Another excellent publication showing com- 
mixed developments at 
various densities is a British publication by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment entitled “The Density of Residential 
Areas”... 


parative layouts of 


Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
16th Street, Chicago, Illinois For data on 
neighborhood densities see also the ““‘Commu- 
nity Builders Handbook”, prepared by the 
Community Builders Council of the Urban 
Land Institute, Rev. Ed. 1954 

“London, 1952, Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, obtainable from British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 30 
New York. See also ‘“‘Modern Requirements 
of Residential Development” by S. L. G 
Beaufoy, C.B.E., M.T.P.I. (F), Director of 
Technical Services, Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, in the July 1948 issue of 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architecture 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent commercial, industrial and 
residential areas, and the recon- 
struction of blighted 
through practical research and 
education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 


areas 


$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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